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THE  SHEPHERDESS 

SHE  walks  —  the  lady  of  my  delight  — 

A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 
Her  flocks  are  thoughts.     She  keeps  them 
white ; 

She  guards  them  from  the  steep. 
She  feeds  them  on  the  fragrant  height, 

And  folds  them  in  for  sleep. 

She  roams  maternal  hills  and  bright, 

Dark  valleys  safe  and  deep. 
Into  that  tender  breast  at  night 

The  chastest  stars  may  peep. 
She  walks  —  the  lady  of  my  delight  — 

A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 
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She  holds  her  little  thoughts  in  sight, 
Though  gay  they  run  and  leap. 

She  is  so  circumspect  and  right; 
She  has  her  soul  to  keep. 

She  walks  —  the  lady  of  my  delight  — 
A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 
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I  Am  the  Way  " 


"I  AM   THE  WAY" 

THOU  art  the  Way. 
Hadst  Thou  been  nothing  but  the  goal, 

I  cannot  say 
If  Thou  hadst  ever  met  my  soul. 

I  cannot  see  — 
I,  child  of  process  —  if  there  lies 

An  end  for  me, 
Full  of  repose,  full  of  replies. 

I  '11  not  reproach 

The  way  that  goes,  my  feet  that  stir. 
Access,  approach, 

Art  Thou,  time,  way,  and  wayfarer, 
ii 
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VIA,  ET  VERITAS,   ET  VITA 

"  YOU  never  attained  to  Him?  "    "  If  to  attain 

Be  to  abide,  then  that  may  be." 
"  Endless  the  way,  followed  with  how  much 
pain !  " 

"  The  way  was  He." 
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Why  Wilt  Thou  Chide  ? 


"WHY  WILT  THOU  CHIDE?" 

WHY  wilt  thou  chide, 
Who  hast  attained  to  be  denied  ? 

Oh  learn,  above 
All  price  is  my  refusal,  Love. 

My  sacred  Nay 

Was  never  cheapened  by  the  way. 
Thy  single  sorrow  crowns  thee  lord 
Of  an  unpurchasable  word. 

Oh  strong,  Oh  pure  ! 
As  Yea  makes  happier  loves  secure, 
I  vow  thee  this 

Unique  rejection  of  a  kiss. 
13 
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I  guard  for  thee 
This  jealous  sad  monopoly. 
I  seal  this  honour  thine.     None  dare 
Hope  for  a  part  in  thy  despair. 


The  Lady  Poverty 


THE   LADY   POVERTY 

THE  Lady  Poverty  was  fair : 

But  she  has  lost  her  looks  of  late, 

With  change  of  times  and  change  of  air. 

Ah  slattern,  she  neglects  her  hair, 

Her  gown,  her  shoes.     She  keeps  no  state 

As  once  when  her  pure  feet  were  bare. 

Or — almost  worse,  if  worse  can  be  — 
She  scolds  in  parlours ;  dusts  and  trims, 
Watches  and  counts.     Oh,  is  this  she 
Whom  Francis  met,  whose  step  was  free, 
Who  with  Obedience  carolled  hymns, 
In  Umbria  walked  with  Chastity  ? 
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Where  is  her  ladyhood  ?     Not  here, 
Not  among  modern  kinds  of  men ; 
But  in  the  stony  fields,  where  clear 
Through  the  thin  trees  the  skies  appear ; 
In  delicate  spare  soil  and  fen, 
And  slender  landscape  and  austere. 
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The  Fold 


THE  FOLD 

BEHOLD, 

The  time  is  now !     Bring  back,  bring  back 
Thy  flocks  of  fancies,  wild  of  whim. 
Oh  lead  them  from  the  mountain-track  — 

Thy  frolic  thoughts  untold. 
Oh  bring  them  in  —  the  fields  grow  dim  — 

And  let  me  be  the  fold. 

Behold, 

The  time  is  now !     Call  in,  O  call 
Thy  pasturing  kisses  gone  astray 
For  scattered  sweets.     Gather  them  all 
To  shelter  from  the  cold. 
Throng  them  together,  close  and  gay, 

And  let  me  be  the  fold  ! 
2  17 
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CRADLE-SONG  AT  TWILIGHT 

THE  child  not  yet  is  lulled  to  rest. 

Too  young  a  nurse,  the  slender  Night 
So  laxly  holds  him  to  her  breast 

That  throbs  with  flight. 

He  plays  with  her  and  will  not  sleep. 

For  other  playfellows  she  sighs ; 
An  unmaternal  fondness  keep 

Her  alien  eyes. 
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The  Roaring  Frost 


THE   ROARING  FROST 

A  FLOCK  of  winds  came  winging  from  the 

North, 
Strong   birds   with   fighting   pinions   driving 

forth 

With  a  resounding  call ! 

Where  will  they  close  their  wings  and  cease 

their  cries  — 
Between  what  warming  seas  and  conquering 

skies  — 

And  fold,  and  fall  ? 
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PARENTAGE 

"  When  Augustus  Caesar  legislated  against  the  unmar- 
ried citizens  of  Rome,  he  declared  them  to  be,  in  some 
sort,  slayers  of  the  people." 

AH  no,  not  these  ! 
These,  who  were  childless,  are  not  they  who 

gave 

So  many  dead  unto  the  journeying  wave, 
The  helpless  nurslings  of  the  cradling  seas ; 
Not  they  who  doomed  by  infallible  decrees 
Unnumbered  man  to  the  innumerable  grave. 
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Parentage 

But  those  who  slay 
Are  fathers.     Theirs  are   armies.     Death  is 

theirs, 

The  death  of  innocences  and  despairs ; 
The  dying  of  the  golden  and  the  grey. 
The  sentence,  when  these  speak  it,  has  no  Nay. 
And  she  who  slays  is  she  who  bears,  who  bears. 
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THE   MODERN   MOTHER 

OH  what  a  kiss 
With  filial  passion  overcharged  is  this ! 

To  this  misgiving  breast 
The  child  runs,  as  a  child  ne'er  ran  to  rest 
Upon  the  light  heart  and  the  unoppressed. 

Unhoped,  unsought ! 
A  little  tenderness,  this  mother  thought 

The  utmost  of  her  meed 
She  looked  for  gratitude ;  content  indeed 
With  thus  much  that  her  nine  years'  love  had 

bought. 
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The  Modern  Mother 

Nay,  even  with  less. 
This  mother,  giver  of  life,  death,  peace,  distress, 

Desired  ah  !  not  so  much 
Thanks  as  forgiveness ;  and  the  passing  touch 
Expected,  and  the  slight,  the  brief  caress. 

Oh  filial  light 
Strong  in  these  childish  eyes,  these  new,  these 

bright 

Intelligible  stars  !     Their  rays 
Are  near  the  constant  earth,   guides  in  the 

maze, 
Natural,  true,  keen  in  this  dusk  of  days. 
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WEST   WIND   IN  WINTER 

ANOTHER  day  awakes.     And  who  — 
Changing  the  world  —  is  this? 

He  comes  at  whiles,  the  Winter  through, 
West  Wind  !     I  would  not  miss 

His  sudden  tryst :  the  long,  the  new 
Surprises  of  his  kiss. 

Vigilant,  I  make  haste  to  close 
With  him  who  comes  my  way. 

I  go  to  meet  him  as  he  goes ; 
I  know  his  note,  his  lay, 

His  colour  and  his  morning  rose ; 

And  I  confess  his  day. 
24 


West  Wind  in  Winter 

My  window  waits ;  at  dawn  I  hark 
His  call ;  at  morn  I  meet 

His  haste  around  the  tossing  park 
And  down  the  softened  street ; 

The  gentler  light  is  his ;  the  dark, 
The  grey  —  he  turns  it  sweet. 

So  too,  so  too,  do  I  confess 
My  poet  when  he  sings. 

He  rushes  on  my  mortal  guess 
With  his  immortal  things. 

I  feel,  I  know  him.  On  I  press  — 
He  finds  me  'twixt  his  wings. 
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NOVEMBER  BLUE 

The  colour  of  the  electric  lights  has  a  strange  effect  in  giving 
a  complementary  tint  to  the  air  in  the  early  evening.  —  ESSAY 
ON  LONDON. 

O,  HEAVENLY  colour !     London  town 
Has  blurred  it  from  her  skies ; 

And  hooded  in  an  earthly  brown, 
Unheaven'd  the  city  lies. 

No  longer  standard-like  this  hue 
Above  the  broad  road  flies ; 

Nor  does  the  narrow  street  the  blue 

Wear,  slender  pennon-wise. 
26 


November  Blue 

But  when  the  gold  and  silver  lamps 

Colour  the  London  dew, 
And,  misted  by  the  winter  damps, 

The  shops  shine  bright  anew  — 
Blue  comes  to  earth,  it  walks  the  street, 

It  dyes  the  wide  air  through ; 
A  mimic  sky  about  their  feet, 

The  throng  go  crowned  with  blue. 
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CHIMES 

BRIEF,  on  a  flying  night, 

From  the  shaken  tower, 
A  flock  of  bells  take  flight, 

And  go  with  the  hour. 

Like  birds  from  the  cote  to  the  gales, 

Abrupt  —  O  hark ! 
A  fleet  of  bells  set  sails, 

And  go  to  the  dark. 

Sudden  the  cold  airs  swing. 

Alone,  aloud, 
A  verse  of  bells  takes  wing 

And  flies  with  the  cloud. 
28 


Unto  Us  a  Son  is  Given 


UNTO  US  A  SON   IS  GIVEN 

GIVEN,  not  lent, 

And  not  withdrawn  —  once  sent  — 
This  Infant  of  mankind,  this  One, 
Is  still  the  little  welcome  Son. 

New  every  year, 
New-born  and  newly  dear, 
He  comes  with  tidings  and  a  song, 
The  ages  long,  the  ages  long. 

Even  as  the  cold 
Keen  winter  grows  not  old ; 
As  childhood  is  so  fresh,  foreseen, 

And  spring  in  the  familiar  green ; 
29 
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Sudden  as  sweet 
Come  the  expected  feet. 
All  joy  is  young,  and  new  all  art, 
And  He,  too,  Whom  we  have  by  heart. 


A  Dead  Harvest 


A   DEAD    HARVEST 

[IN   KENSINGTON  GARDENS] 

ALONG  the  graceless  grass  of  town 
They  rake  the  rows  of  red  and  brown, 
Dead  leaves,  unlike  the  rows  of  hay, 
Delicate,  neither  gold  nor  grey, 
Raked  long  ago  and  far  away. 

A  narrow  silence  in  the  park ; 
Between  the  lights  a  narrow  dark. 
One  street  rolls  on  the  north,  and  one, 
Muffled,  upon  the  south  doth  run. 
Amid  the  mist  the  work  is  done. 
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A  futile  crop ;  for  it  the  fire 
Smoulders,  and,  for 'a  stack,  a  pyre. 
So  go  the  town's  lives  on  the  breeze, 
Even  as  the  sheddings  of  the  trees ; 
Bosom  nor  barn  is  filled  with  these. 


The  Two  Poets 


THE  TWO   POETS 

WHOSE  is  the  speech 

That  moves  the  voices  of  this  lonely  beech  ? 
Out   of  the   long   West   did  this  wild  wind 

come  — 

Oh  strong  and  silent!      And   the  tree  was 
dumb, 

Ready  and  dumb,  until 
The  dumb  gale  struck  it  on  the  darkened  hill. 

Two  memories, 

Two  powers,  two  promises,  two  silences 
Closed  in  this  cry,  closed  in  these  thousand 

leaves 
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Articulate.     This  sudden  hour  retrieves 

The  purpose  of  the  past, 
Separate,  apart  —  embraced,  embraced  at  last. 

"  Whose  is  the  word? 
Is  it  I  that  spake  ?     Is  it  thou  ?     Is  it  I  that 

heard?" 

"  Thine  earth  was  solitary ;  yet  I  found  thee !  " 
"  Thy  sky  was  pathless,  but  I  caught,  I  bound 
thee, 

Thou  visitant  divine." 

"  O  thou  my  Voice,  the  word   was  thine." 
"  Was  thine." 
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A  Poet's  Wife 


A  POET'S  WIFE 

I  SAW  a  tract  of  ocean  locked  in-land 

Within  a  field's  embrace  — 
The  very  sea !     Afar  it  fled  the  strand 

And  gave  the  seasons  chase, 
And  met  the  night  alone,  the  tempest  spanned, 

Saw  sunrise  face  to  face. 

O  Poet,  more  than  ocean,  lonelier ! 

In  inaccessible  rest 
And  storm  remote,  thou,  sea  of  thoughts,  dost 

stir, 

Scattered  through  east  to  west,  — 
Now,  while  thou  closest  with  the  kiss  of  her 
Who  locks  thee  to  her  breast. 
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VENERATION   OF   IMAGES 

THOU   man,   first-comer,   whose   wide    arms 
entreat, 

Gather,  clasp,  welcome,  bind, 
Lack,  or  remember !  whose  warm  pulses  beat 

With  love  of  thine  own  kind ; 

Unlifted  for  a  blessing  on  yon  sea, 

Unshrined  on  this  high-way, 
O  flesh,  O  grief,  thou  too  shalt  have  our  knee, 

Thou  rood  of  every  day ! 


At  Night 


AT  NIGHT 

HOME,  home  from  the  horizon  far  and  clear, 
Hither  the  soft  wings  sweep ; 

Flocks  of  the  memories  of  the  day  draw  near 
The  dovecote  doors  of  sleep. 

O  which  are  they  that  come  through  sweetest 
light 

Of  all  these  homing  birds? 
Which  with  the  straightest  and  the  swiftest 
flight? 

Your  words  to  me,  your  words ! 
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BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR 

POEMS 

Fcap.  8vo. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS 

She  sings  with  a  very  human  sincerity,  a  singular  religious  intensity, — 
rare,  illusive,  curiously  perfumed  verse,  so  simple  always,  yet  so  subtle  in 
its  simplicity.  —  Athmaum. 

In  it*  class  I  know  no  nobler  or  more  beautiful  sonnet  than  "  Renounce- 
ment"; and  1  have  so  considered  ever  since  the  day  I  first  heard  it,  when 
Rossetti  (who  knew  it  by  heart) ,  repeating  it  to  me,  added  that  it  was  one 
of  the  three  finest  sonnets  ever  written  by  women.  —  Mr.  WILLIAM  SHARP. 

The  last  verse  of  that  perfectly  heavenly  "  Letter  from  a  Girl  to  her 
Own  Old  Age,"  the  whole  of  u  San  Lorenzo's  Mother,"  and  the  end  of 
the  sonnet,  "  To  a  Daisy,"  are  the  finest  things  I  have  yet  seen  or  felt  in 
modern  verse.  —  Mr.  RUSK  IN. 

The  charm  is  of  the  intellect,  of  the  spiritual  emotions.  Intensely  femi- 
nine, and  yet  touched  with  an  abstraction  that  is  not  feminine  at  all ;  in- 
tensely personal,  and  still  holding  an  indefinable  element  of  impartiality,  — 
these  strange  and  beautiful  melodies  appeal  to  the  imagination  with  a 
voice  as  of  unfamiliar  things  brought  near ;  melancholy,  with  never  the 
echo  of  a  whine,  sweet  with  an  almost  exultant  nobility  of  sorrow. — 
Acadtmj, 

An  exquisite  play  upon  our  finer  chords,  quite  her  own,  not  to  be  heard 
from  another.  —  GEORGE  MEREDITH,  In  Tht  National  Rtvirw. 

The  restraint  of  strength  is  hers,  and  her  emotion  is  so  well  controlled, 
her  thought  so  definite,  that  the  expression  of  the  one  is  never  exaggerated, 
of  the  other  is  never  obscure.  The  slur  of  sentimentality  is  absent  from 
her  pages ;  dainty  or  forcible,  sad  or  impassioned,  the  song  she  sings  is 
never  hysterical  or  sickly ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  artist  direct!  the  elo- 
quence of  the  poet.  —  Quarttrlj  Rtviiw. 


'T'HE    RHYTHM    OF    LIFE 

AND    OTHER    ESSAYS.      Fcap.  8w. 

CONTENTS: — THE  RHYTHM  OF  LIFE:  DECIVILISED:  A  REMEM- 
BRANCE :  THE  SUN  :  THE  FLOWER  :  UNSTABLE  EQUILIBRIUM  : 
THE  UNIT  OF  THE  WORLD  :  BY  THE  RAILWAY  SIDE  :  POCKET 
VOCABULARIES  :  PATHOS  :  THE  POINT  OF  HONOUR  :  COMPOSURE  : 
O.  W.  HOLMES  :  J.  R.  LOWELL  :  DOMUS  ANGUSTA  :  REJECTION  : 
Ttfs  LESSON  OF  LANDSCAPE  :  MR.  PATMORE'S  ODES  :  INNOCENCE 
AND  EXPERIENCE  :  PENULTIMATE  CARICATURE. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS 

Full  of  profound,  searching,  sensitive  appreciation  of  all  kinds  of  sub- 
jects. Exercises  in  close  thinking  and  exact  expression,  almost  unique  in 
the  literature  of  the  day.  —  Aihcnttum. 

Both  in  delicacy  of  unhackneyed  thought  and  charm  of  style  these 
essays  are  the  most  stimulating  that  have  appeared  since  Mr.  Stevenson 
delighted  us  with  his  "  Virginibus  Puerisque."  To  appreciate  them  is  a 
step  forward  in  education.  We  are  conscious  as  we  read  that  henceforth 
we  shall  look  on  life  with  a  finer  perception  and  more  discriminating  eyes. 
—  Guardian. 

The  writing  is  limpid  in  its  depths.  —  Mr.  GEORGE  MEREDITH,  in  The 
National  Review. 

At  least  half  of  the  volume  is  classical  work,  embodying  as  it  does  new 
thought  in  perfect  language,  and  bearing  in  every  sentence  the  hall-mark" 
of  genius,  namely,  the  marriage  of  masculine  force  of  insight  with  femi- 
nine grace  and  tact  of  expression.  —  Mr.  COVENTRY  PATMORB,  in  tht 
Ftrtnightlj  Review. 
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HE    COLOUR    OF    LIFE 

AND    OTHER    ESSAYS    ON   THINGS    SEEN 
AND  HEARD.     Fcap.  8-vo. 

CONTENTS  :  —  THE  COLOUR  OF  LIFE  :  A  POINT  OF  BIOGRAPHY  : 
CLOUD  :  WINDS  OF  THE  WORLD  :  THE  HONOURS  OF  MORTALITY  : 
AT  MONASTERY  GATES  :  RUSHES  AND  REEDS  :  ELEONORA  DUSK  : 
DONKEY  RACES  :  GRASS  :  A  WOMAN  IN  GREY  :  SYMMETRY  AND 
INCIDENT  :  THE  ILLUSION  OP  HISTORIC  TIME  :  EYES. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS 

You  read  them  with  a  passion  of  delight  in  swift  sweetness  of  rhythm 
and  reason,  their  magic  of  gracious  wisdom,  their  radiant  and  enduring 
ironies.  We  might  define  her  book  to  be  an  excommunication  of  gross- 
ness,  of  spiritual  obesity,  and  intellectual  opacity.  To  see  what  this 
writer  has  seen,  to  hear  what  she  has  heard,  is  a  lovely  lesson  in  the  art 
and  nature  of  life.  —  Daily  Chrcnitlt. 

Mrs.  Meynell's  work  is  marked  by  a  rare  originality,  distinctness,  and 
delicacy.  It  is  difficult  to  praise  too  warmly  the  liberal  judgment  and 
intelligence  that  find  utterance  the  most  artistic  in  these  reticent  pages.  — 
Pall  Mall  Gaxttti. 

Her  prose  at  its  best  is  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  prose.  In 
her  lightest  essay  there  is  indicated  some  new  principle  or  significance, 
for  insight  into  which  all  understanding  readers  must  feel  that  they  are 
permanently  the  better.  Mrs.  Meynell  moves  at  an  altitude  and  with  a 
freedom  for  the  like  of  which,  at  all  events  in  any  female  writer,  we  must 
go  back  to  Madame  de  Guyon  or  St.  Frances  de  Chantal.  —  Saturday 
Rtuitw. 

CHILDREN. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS 

Her  manner  presents  to  me  the  image  of  one  accustomed  to  walk  in 
holy  places  and  keep  the  eye  of  a  fresh  mind  on  our  tangled  world.  .  .  . 
Her  knowledge  and  her  maternal  love  of  children  are  shown  in  her  ready 
entry  into  the  childish  state  and  transcript  of  its  germinal  ideas  .  .  .  only 
deep  love  could  furnish  the  intimate  knowledge  to  expound  them  so.  — 
Mr.  GEORGE  MEREDITH,  in  Thi  National  Rtvitw. 

To  a  pretty  theme  she  has  applied  her  prettiest  of  manners  .  .  .  She 
comes  certificated  by  authoritative  hand,  as  trained  by  maternal  sympathy 
in  the  unlocking  of  children's  secrets.  —  Prof.  J.  SULLY. 

The  note  of  the  book  is  humour,  —  humour  unstretched  and  inviolate, 
clear,  simple,  shining,  and  never  at  fault.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Meynell  makes  that 
most  difficult  of  achievements,  habitual  toleration  of  children,  seem  not 
only  intelligible,  but  within  easy  reach  of  the  thoughtful.  Her  book  it 
a  fairyland  where  there  is,  indeed,  a  place  of  rest.  —  Pall  If  all  Gaxtttt. 
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HE   SPIRIT   OF    PLACE 

AND    OTHER    ESSAYS.     Fcap.  8vo. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS 

It  is  a  matter  of  fair  complaint  against  Mrs.  Meyiicll  that  she  publishes 
so  little,  or,  if  it  be  true,  as  one  reads  in  the  chattering  paragraphs,  that 
she  writes  more  than  she  signs,  then  that  she  collects  so  little  of  it 5  for  one 
cannot  believe  that  a  writer  whose  perceptions  are  so  fine  but  so  human, 
whose  reflections  are  so  fine  but  so  just,  can  write  anything  one  would  not 
wish  to  read.  —  Pall  Mall  Gaxttte. 

The  subjects  are  new  and  various,  but  the  matter  has  the  same  force  a* 
in  the  earlier  books,  the  same  delicate  lucidity,  the  same  thrice-distilled 
concentration  of  meaning  and  of  language.  Densely  packed  as  they  are 
with  thought,  they  appeal  especially  to  cultured  minds,  and  yet  they  are 
written  with  such  a  pure  simplicity  of  style,  with  so  much  grace  and  pre- 
cision and  distinctness,  that  any  sympathetic  human  soul  should  find  them 
clear  as  noonday.  —  Daily  Mail. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  sentence  in  it  not  purely 
the  direct  expression  of  either  an  original  thought  or  of  an  emotion  felt 
at  first  hand  and  with  conviction.  —  Tht  Domt. 

Dainty,  distinguished,  and  most  convincing.  —  Bookman. 

One  must  follow  with  clear  and  keen  attention,  else  much  is  lost;  but 
the  atmosphere  and  the  cadence  and  decision  of  bet  style  linger  long  in 
the  mind.  To  have  caught  her  music  in  a  day  like  ours  is  almost  a  fine 
art  in  itself.  —  Sunday  Sfecial. 

Mrs.  Meynell's  work  has  imagination  and  distinction,  strength,  and 
lightness.  Hers  is  indeed,  to  use  her  phrase,  a  "  nimble  "  mind ;  she' 
vivifies  and  enlightens  common  things.  She  can  be  fantastical  with  an 
assured  gravity  and  profound  with  no  sense  of  oppression.  —  Manchtittr 
Guardian. 
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